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BOMBAY MISSION. 

Conversations on the Bombay Mission. By the Author 
of Conversations on the Sandwich Island Mission. 
Revised by the Publishing Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at the Deposi- 
tory, Wo. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

(Exrracr.] 
Miss Harlow. In India a great many persons are 
burnt to ashes when they die, and the fields where the 


funeral piles are erected, are called burning grounds. | and 
A large number are often seen burning their dead at | 


once. A gentleman who stood looking on one after- 
noon, saw a woman scraping among the ashes with a 
skull bone, searching for the remains of money or jew- 
els, with which the corpse might have been decorated. 

All. O how shocking! 

Miss Harlow. But what is still more shocking, mul- 
titudes are burnt alive in India every year. 

‘Burnt alive! who burns them alive?’ exclaimed 
little Sarah. 

Miss Harlow. Widows burn themselves upon the 
funeral piles with their dead husbands, and sometimes 
their relatives and even their own children have been 
known to set fire tothe pile with their own hands. 
Many hundreds of women are burnt alive in this man- 
her every year. IJtis so extremely disgraceful for a 
wife to refuse to be burnt with her husband, that it sel- 
dom happens when a man dies, especially a prince or 


Brahmin, that a number of his wives are not burnt 
with him. 


Ellen. A number of wives! how many do men have } 


in India. 

Miss Harlow. Some men have only one, others a 
dozen or twenty, or perhaps forty, and I lately read of 
one man, who had ninety wives. 

Emily. This burning alive is so horrid, I can think 
of nothing else. 

Miss Harlow. Our hearts must be hard indeed, if 
we can feel indifference, after being made acquainted 
with the wretchedness of their condition. 

Emily. Dreadful as it seems to think of, yet I long 
to know how the awful ceremony is performed? Will 
you please to inform us? 

Miss Harlow. After the husband dies, his funeral 
pile is built, and he is laid upon it. Those of his 
wives who intend to burn with him, are accompanied 
by their children and other relatives and acquaintances 
to some river or pond, where being attended by a Bra- 
min, she performs many ceremonies, which are closed 
by bathing. She then comes to the pile and marches 
round it slowly several times, then lays herself beside 
the corpse; sometimes cords are thrown over her to 


| bind her down, though it is not usual to do this; then} children w 


dry brush and 


; moment an only son is sometimes seen to bear the 


| lighted torch, and set fire to the pile, amid the din of 


| drums, trumpets, cymbals and the wild shouts of the 
| Bramins, which prevent the cries and groans of the 
victim from being heard. 

Miss Eustis, O how dreadful! 
ble to hear of it. 

Miss Harlow. I have heard of several most affecting 
cases; one happened in the neighborhood of a mission 
family. A young man, not more than seventeen years 
old, died suddenly of a fever. During his sickness, a 
lady in the mission family carried him medicine and con- 
versed very freely with the wife about the Christian 
religion. Before her hushand died, she seemed very 
modest, and listened to what was said to her; but af- 
ter his death she resolved to burn with him. Two or 
three missionaries and many Christians used every 
argument to dissuade her from her dreadful purpose in 
vain. Some of her own connexions, who had received 
instruction added their entreaties with no better success. 
Some person told her she would shrink from her pur- 
pose at last; she replied, ‘Shall I? bring me a light 
and I will shew you.’ It was brought and this poor 
infatuated creature held one of her fingers in the 
flame till it was wholly consumed. No violence was 
used in her case afterwards. Having anointed her- 
selfand the dead body, she asked her brothers to lift 
her upon the pile; they did so; she placed herself be- 
side the corpse, and was covered with fuel, upon 
which some oily substance had been poured. After- 
wards, the torch was applied and the flame mounted 
high, ‘ but not a sigh or a groan was heard from this 
wretched victim of superstition.’ 

I never heard of any case that so much affected me 
as a burning that occurred at Napaul, after the «leath 
of the rajah who died sndéenly of small-pox. On this 
occasion, seven of his wives were burnt alive with 


It makes me trem- 





hiscorpse. The principal one was only sixteen years 
old, and very heautifal, When she arrived at the 
fatal spot, she ordered all her elephants, buffaloes and 
horses to be brought together, and taking off her rich 
splendid dress, and her rich ornaments, she de- 
liberately presented them to the Brahmins, (who as- 
sisted at the awful rites,) her relatives and attendants. 
With only a plain cloth wrapped about her person, 
she ascended the funeral pile with a firm step, and 
seated herself by her hushand’s remains. She placed 
his head upon her lap, while her companions seated 
themselves around her. 

Immediately heaps of sandal-wood, besmeared with 
oil, were piled to a great height over them. All 
things being in readiness, many torches were seen 
descending from the steps of a neighboring temple, 
and communicated their flames to various parts of 
the pile. ° 

In a moment after, all was tumult and uproar; and 
it continued until long after the shrieks and groans of 
the victims were lost in death. 
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NARRATIVE. 








From the S. 8S. Record. 
THE LITTLE CATHOLIC BOY. , 

The little boy who is the subject of these re- 
marks, was born in Spain. His parents were 
wealthy and noble, and for that country well edu- 
cated, but they were bigoted Catholics, the mo- 
ther having spent the early days of her life in a 
nunnery. 

Being reduced to poverty by a series of mis- 
fortunes, they left their native land for Ameri- 
ca, and settled in St. Louis. Shortly after, their 
youngest child died, and the father was soon 
called to follow it, leaving the bereaved mother 
and two helpless children, entirely dependent on 
the charity of strangers. She soon after left that 
place, and with such assistance as she could gain 
on her weary way, at length reached New York, 
where she had connections; but they were unable 











to render her any important assistance. ~ The 


a him, and in giving him advice. 








ere placed in the Orphan Asylum, and 


i= grass smeared with rosin and oil; are | the mother commenced learning a trade, by which 
piled upon them to.a great height; and at this awful | : 


she hoped to be able, in a few years, to support 
herself and children. 
that careful attention, to which the children had 
| been accustomed, and the great change in their 
habits, they both became sick. The mother ap- 
plied to her priests for aid, but in vain. From 
no source could she obtain the least assistance, 
and was at length obliged to enter the hospital her- 
self, that she might administer to the wants of her 
children, At this time, a relative in New-Haven 
heard of their unfortunate situation, and kindly 
offered to take the children, until their mother 
should be able to provide forthem. They accor- 
dingly came to this place eight months since. The 
boy was eight years of age, the little girl five. 

They had received no religious instruction, 
knew nothing about the Bible, or the true God; 
salvation was as strange to them as to the Green- 
lander or the Hottentot, when first proclaimed to 
them. We might naturally expect therefore that 
‘*the heart of this little boy would be fully set in 
him to do evil,’’ and such was the fact. He soon 
recovered from sickness, but he was such an adept 
in sin, it was feared nothing could be done for 
him, and that he must be sent back to the hospit- 
al. His friends, however, persevered in prayer 
This he at 
first scoffed at, but in the course of a few months 
he began to listen with pleasure to the admonitions 
of his friends, and was at length persuaded to at- 
tend one of the Sabbath-schools. 

From this time, the change in his feelings be- 
came more and more manifest till he left us. Such 
was his humility, that he thought himself unwor- 
thy to be called a Christian, and never spoke of 
himself as such, yet he was sure that he loved his 
Saviour more than all things else—and when ask- 
ed if he thought himself a Christian, would reply 
that he loved God. 

He was anxious for the welfare of his school- 
mates, and whenever they did wrong, would re- 
prove them by telling them that it was displeasing 
to God, or that he would be angry with them. 
He would take every suitable opportunity to speak 
of his Saviour, and looked upon it as a great 
privilege to be the friend of God. Whether en- 
gaged in his studies, or in his childish sports, (in 
which last he seemed to take very little pleasure, ) 
all his thoughts appeared to be fixed on things 
above. 

Once on his way to Sabbath school, he saw in 
alane two men gambling, he went up to them 
deliberately, and said,‘‘ Sirs, don’t you know that 
God don’t like to have you do so on his holy 
day?”” They blasphemously replied, that they 
played by special permission of God, whom they 
had seen the evening before. Nothing daunted 
by their impiety, he answered in a very solemn 
manner, ‘‘ No sirs, you have never seen God, but 
you will soon see him in judgment, when you will 
give an account of this morning’s work.” The 
men soon left their wicked sport. 

Many similar facts might be named, showing the 
fearlessness with which he advocated the cause of 
the Redeemer. 

He was one day left at home alone; when his 
friends returned they found him in tears, and on 
inquiry ascertained that he had been reading the 
life of John M. Mead, and all the forenoon had 
been crying to God that he might be made as 
good a boy as the one of whom he had been read- 
ng. He would almost daily collect as many of 
his mates as he could induce to come, and hold a 
’ prayer meeting. 











But owing to the want of 


On some of these occasions his, 
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mates went for the purpose of ridiculing him—he and as the vicegerent of St. Peter, peremptorily 
ordered the terrified mother, on pain of lasting 
purgatory, to go and bring her children home. 


would tell them, in such cases, that God saw 
them, and it was wicked to pretend to pray while 
they were thinking of something else. He would 


then pray most earnestly that God would show |titute condition--that she had applied to her church 


them how wicked their hearts were, and bring 
them to repentance. Such was the solemnity of 


} 





| 





In vain did she represent to him her entirely des- 


for assistance, but without the least encourage- 
ment—and that she had not even the means of 





his manner, and such the fervency of his prayers | defraying the expenses of the journey. 


on these occasions, that all went away in a more 
serious frame of mind than they came. 

Reading, one morning, Christ’s miracle of heal- 
ing the sick, he observed that Christ first said, 
«Thy sins be forgiven,” and afterwards ‘“ Rise 
up and walk,”—and added that he should rather 
have his sins forgiven, even if he had kept the 
disease. 

But the most satisfactory evidence of his piety 
was his delight in private prayer, in which he 
was almost constantly engaged. He was once 
asked how many times he prayed inaday. ‘I 
don’t know,” said he,‘‘ I never counted, L always 
pray.” 

These statements give but an imperfect repre- 
sentation of what he actually was—they are very 
far from coming up to a full expression of what 
God had done for one who was so lately engaged 
in the service of Satan. Then, he was so diso- 
bedient, ru€e, and ungrateful—now, he was a 
pattern of obedience, most tenderly sensible to 
every kindness, and we believe a humble, zealous, 
devoted follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was anxious for the welfare of all mankind, and 
desirous of being useful to the worid, particularly 
to the heathen. He had an insatiable desire for 
knowledge, and counted that time lost, in which 
he was not learning something useful. 

A friend gave him a Bible, and never before so 
fully realised that ‘‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,”’ for the little fellow overwhelmed 
him with thanks, and wished to testify his gratitude 
by praying for his benefactor on the spot;—they 
knelt, and he offered thanks to God for his rich 
gift, and prayed for blessings on his friend in such 
a manner as will not be forgotten. He went 
home, and retired to pray again for his friend. 
He then sat down to read his Bible, stopping at 
almost every line to wonder at the strange words, 
and inquire of his friends their meaning. 

His desire to improve, acuteness of understand- 
ing, and promising piety, added to the loveliness 
of his renewed character, induced some who 
had become his friends, to offer to educate him 
for the ministry. The offer was received by him 
with the greatest joy, and a letter was written to 
New-York for the purpose of obtaining the con- 
sent of his mother. But not hearing from her so 
soon as was expected, and no doubt being en- 
tertained in regard to her acceptance of the offer, 
arrangements were made for him to commence 
his studies without further loss of time. About 
three weeks from this time his mother came to 
this place. 

She stated that she had received the kind offer 
with the deepest gratitude, had made the recep- 
tion of the letter a subject of rejoicing, and to 
complete the happiness of the occasion sent for 
her priest, the Rev. Dr. V , expecting his 
congratulations for the happy prospects of her 
son. The reverend gentleman came; the happy 
mother handed him the letter, but could not for- 
hear telling him its contents much faster than he 
could read it. She observed that he was not 
pleased from the beginning of the letter, which 
spoke of giving the boy an education, yet he had 
been able to preserve his sanctimonious counte- 
nance. It was mentioned that he was to be a 
minister. At once the horrible truth flashed upon 
his mind; he knew the little boy had burnt his 
hand,* and therefore could not be a Catholic priest ; 
it must be then that he was designed for a Prot- 
estant minister, at the bare thought of which, the 
indignation of the holy father arose to such a 
pitch of fury, that he indecently threw the letter 
of heresy upon the floor, started from his seat, 








* We understand that no one can be a Catholi i : 
blemish. olic priest who has a 








The command of the infallible had gone forth, 
and of course could not be changed; and all the 
mercy shown her was that she might remain a 
very few days, until she could earn or beg the 
means of conveying her children home, and a tru- 
ly generous promise of assistance afterwards, to 
the amount of thirty-seven cents and five mills 
per week, 

In obedience, therefore, to what she considered 
the will of heaven, she had come for the purpose 
of taking her children back to New York. 

When she met her son, and saw how changed, 
she was amazed, and for a long time could hard- 
ly realize that he was indeed her son. As soon 
as he met her, he began to speak to her upon re- 
ligion, with all the ardor of a new-born soul. Al- 
though his friends here had taken great care to 
make him acquainted with the difference between 
the Christian religion and Romanism, yet they 
were surprised to hear him reason with his moth- 
er in favor of the former, and at the unanswerable 
manner in which he exposed the blasphemous fol- 
ly of those who depended on the word of proud, 
wicked, and designing priests for salvation, rather 
than on the blood of the Redeemer. She would 
frequently say to him, ‘‘ My son, I am not ac- 
quainted with your religion—the Bible I have 
never read, I know nothing of these things; you 
must not expect that I shall be able to answer all 
you say for your religion, but against mine you 
must say nothing, for it is full of miracles, and 
must be true.’’ ‘To this he once answered, ‘‘ Do, 
dear mother, read the Bible and become pious, 











of prayers and tears. 
er to let him remain, and weeping with grief at 


He was accordingly hurried away in the midst 
The son praying his moth- 


parting from scenes so dear to him, from all whom 
he would wheres as his friends, and from 
the means of grace which he had here enjoyed. 
The mother weeping that she was compelled thus 
to sacrifice the welfare and happiness of an idol- 
ized son to asense of duty drawn from Romanism, 
that foul monster, which in the folly of its pride 
would usurp the throne of heaven, and rule in all 
the affairs of the children of men. 

Will not the teachers of Sabbath schools, let 
their prayers ascend to the throne of Him who is 
mighty to save, that this lamb of Christ’s flock 
may be preserved from temptation, and from the 
pernicious influence of evil example, that he may 
yet rise superior to his circumstances, and become 
an eminently devoted and useful Christian? 

A Teracner. 
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The difference between a little Boy and 
a little Dog. 
Suppose little dogs were to go to infant school, 








you will then understand it.” She said, ‘‘ The 
Bible is a very mysterious book, and father F. | 
says it is not to be read by the ignorant, because | 
they cannot understand it.” ‘* Why, mother,”’ | 
said he, ‘‘ I can understand a good deal of it my-| 
self, and those are wicked men who tell us we 
ought not to read God’s word; they tell us lies, | 
for you know when I was in the hospital, Dr. V. | 
told me if I would be a Catholic I should not die 
like the Protestant children, but should live to be 
a great man, for Catholic children never died. 
Mother, did’nt I see a little Catholic boy only six 
years old die, when I had been a little while in 
the hospital? I thought I would never believe 
him again, or be a Catholic boy either, for I 
thought I should die too when I should be six 
years old, then I thought I should go to purgato- 
ry, and I knew you had no money, now father is 
dead, and you could’nt buy prayers enough to 
get me out, sol thought I should stay there for 
ever if I was a Catholic, so I was as bad as I 
pleased to be. But mother, I hav’nt found a 
word in my Bible about purgatory; it says if we 
repent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ we 
shall be saved; it says we must worship none but 
God, and none can forgive sins but God only, and 
now mother, if you take me back, away from my 
friends, who have been so good to me, and who 
will do so much for me, and carry me among those 
wicked men, they will get away my Bible; they 
won't help you but a little while; then you will 
have to send us to the hospital, and we shall be 
sick again and die. But do let me stay here, and 
as soon as I have got my education, I can take 
care of you and sister, and we shall be happy.” 
The wretched mother was agonized almost to 
delirium; at one moment she ‘would strive to ex- 
press in broken sentences her gratitude to those 
who had offered to take her son—then she would 
consent to let him remain, and the next moment 
would say that it would be hard to part with him 
for so long a time under any circumstances, but 
she could not for a moment think of leaving him, 














and the teacher should try to teach them as she 
| teaches the little boys and girls, they would not 
know the meaning of what the teacher said.— 


They could not learn to read, or count. They 
would not know that one and one make two, and 
that two and one make three, and two and two 
make four. They could not learn about the sun 
and moon and beautiful stars. They could not 
sing, and march, and clap hands. But little boys 
and girls who go to infant-school can do all these 
things, and why cannot little dogs do them? 

Because every little ,boy and girl has a soul, 
but a dog has notasoul. They know what words 
mean when the teacher speaks to them, and they 
can answer questions when the teacher asks them, 
but alittle dog cannot. Charles had a large black 
dog, with a white breast and white on his tail and 
legs. His name was Rover. Charles used to 
get upon the fence or on a high chair, and hold a 
bone or a piece of meat in his hand, and say:— 
** Rover, speak—speak, you sir.”” And then Ro- 
ver would bark. Charles would say, ‘* speak 
louder, sir;” and then Rover would bark very 
loud, and Charles would drop the bone, and Ro- 
ver would catch it in his mouth, and run off to 
gnaw it. 

But this is not speaking as a little boy speaks 
A little boy says, please mother, give me apiece 
of bread; but a dog only makes a noise. He 
does not say any thing. If I tell a dog to lookat 
the stars, he will not look at them. IfI show 
him a beautiful flower, and even take hold of his 
head with my hands and turn it towards the flow- 
er, he will not look at it, for he does not know 
what I mean; for he has no soul or mind to think 
with. 

You know that horses, and cows, and sheep, 
and birds, and insects, and fishes do not speak. 
They know how to take care of themselves, and 
the birds build curious nests, and the insects do a 
great many curious things, but we cannot teach 
them how to read and talk and think, as we can 
an attentive child at infant-school. 











when she knew that she should thus endanger the 
everlasting welfare of her immortal spirit. 


We must not be angry with any of these crea- 
tures when they do not please us, nor must we 
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ever be cruel to them, because they do not know 
any better. 

God has made us with souls, that we may love 
and serve Him in this world, and go to heaven 
when we die, to live with him and all holy beings 
for ever. How wicked are those people who for- 
get and despise such a merciful God. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 


Faithfulness of Dogs. 

The sagacity of the dog, and his fidelity to his 
master, have been often evinced in a very striking 
manner. The unflinching faithfulness with which 
he adheres to him through all the changing scenes 
of life, is often touching ina high degree. A 
miserable vagrant was picked up in New-York, 
about three years ago, all whose property save a 
few tattered rags, consisted in the affections of a 
dog, who had been his constant companion through 
many a long year of suffering. The poor wretch 
being deemed by the Police an object of their 
criminal jurisdiction, was immured in a cell in 
Bridewell, until an opportunity occurred for his 
removal to Blackwell’s island. The dog hung 
about the walls of the prison, watching the iron 
grates and anxiously waiting for the moment of 
his master’s deliverance—proof against every 
temptation to seduce him from his allegiance and 
refusing to receive even the consolation of a mor- 
sel of bread. At last the eyes of the officer: ap- 
pointed to execute the brutal ordinance of the 
Corporation against dogs, fell upon poor Tray, 
and he’ fell a victim to that attachment to his mas- 
ter’s fortunes which knew no difference between 
prosperity and adversity. 

Some years ago, in Paris, there lived a poor 
Frenchman who had a faithful dog that shared his 
misery for a long period. Having made up his 
mind to commit suicide, and unwilling to leave his 
dog behind him, he put a rope around the animal’s 
neck, tied a large stone to it, and then took him 
in a small boat into the middle of the river Seine, 
with the intent of drowning him. In the act of 
throwing the dog overboard, the stone slipped 
from the rope, the man lost his balance, upset the 
boat, and was plunged into the river. Being un- 
able to swim, he sank instantly, but the moment 
he rose, the dog seized him by the coat, and held 





. him above water until assistance came from the 


shore and rescued him from danger. He chan- 
ged his purpose of destroying his own life, and he 


and his dog lived together for many years after- 
wards.— Boston Atlas. 





Sagacity of a Dog. 

On Saturday se’nnight, a boy twelve or four- 
teen years of age, who was climbing on the fa 
of a rock in the Grange quarry, Edinburg, in 
search of bird’s nests, fell into the deep pool be- 
low. His companions ran away, calling for help, 
and a crowd soon collected. A house carpenter 
who was present, ran off to the Grange House, 
for Sir Thomas Lauder’s Newfoundland dog.— 
The animalignmediately sprang into the pool, and 
made for the place where the body, though under 
water, was still visible. He dived once or twice, 
and seizing the boy’s head which chanced to be 
uppermost, he in vain attempted to bring the body 
ashore; for, as if aware of the necessity of using 
the most gentle treatment to so vulnerable a part, 
he took so gentle a hold, that the head slipped 
from him and the body sunk deeper and deeper at 
every successive attempt. Again he dived, and 
appeared on the surface, raising the head gently 
between his fore paws, but again it slipped from 
his grasp, and sunk deeper than ever. The do 
now seemed to take council with himself. He 
made one or two circles over the place where the 
body had disappeared and then dived. He re- 


mained under water so long, that the bystanders 
began to entertain considerable fears for: his safe- 
ty. Atlength, to the great satisfaction of those 
present, he appeared, holding the cerpse by the 
arm, and with his head thrown aside, so as to 
keep the head of his burthen clear abové the wat- 
er; and in this way he bore it to the bank. The 





= = 


body was immediately taken to a house, and all | ble that suitable readers wouid always find nume- 


exertions and means were used to restore the body | rous and attentive congregations. 
The dog would not) sonably anticipate that in future years the number 
leave the body, but staid by it, licking the face, 


to animation—but in vain. 


and exhibiting his full share of the sympathy ex- 
cited by this melancholy catastrophe. “There was 
not the slightest scratch on the boy’s head or 
face.— Scotsman. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








From the Smyrna Friend of Youth. 
PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 
To the Youth of America. ——Letter III. 
My dear young friends,—In previous letters I 


have made mention of our schools and of ‘‘ the |? 


Isle called Patmos.” Before proceeding to speak 


more particularly of ‘‘the seven churches which |° 


were in Asia,” 1 wish to invite your attention to 
a still more sacred place, thie city of Jerusalem. 

As yet we have not had the privilege to ‘‘ walk 
about Zion,’? but were induced by peculiar cir- 
cumstances to attempt establishing a school among 
the Greeks who dwell around the prostrate towers 
and ruined palaces where no longer ‘‘ God is 
known for a refuge.” In my visit to the church of 
Pergamos, I first became acquainted with Gabri- 
el, a young Greek Ecclesiastic of hopeful charac- 
ter. Afterward he resided for a while in my 
family and attended the schools of Smyrna, with 
the view of qualifying himself for more extended 
usefulness to his countrymen. <A favorable op- 
portunity having occurred for his visiting Jerusa- 
lem, in company with the pilgrims who go up 
thither year by year to perform their devotions, 
we authorized him to act as an agent for us. 
Though not completely successful in accomplish- 
ing the principal object which we had in view, the 
establishment of a school in that once holy and 
still beloved city; yet as appears from his report, 
he was usefully employed in reading the Scrip- 


to others with whom he met in Jerusalem. 


We may rea- 


of these pilgrims will be greatly increased. 

Dear youth of America, will you furnish us with 
the means of guiding their feet into the way of 
peace, and pointing their view to the New Jeru- 
salem and the hill of the Heavenly Zion? 

Will you yourselves, too, strive to become true 
Bible ‘‘ pilgrims and strangers on earth,’”’ and 
then though you may never see the ‘‘ place called 





Calvary,” where our Lord was crucified, you 


i shall forever live and reign with him, inthe world 


where he is glorified. 
Yours with Christian affection, 
Jostan Brewer. 





OBITUARY. 
; "From the 8. S. Instructor. 
HARRIET H . 

Harriet H. was born in Herkimer county, N. 
Y. August 23d, 1821. When she was four years: 
old, her parents moved to Albion, Oswego coun- 
ty, into a new settlement, where there were but 
very few religious privileges to be enjoyed for some 
years. In process of time, the wilderness was 
explored by an agent of the American Sabbath 
School Union, who succeeded in establishing a 
Sabbath school, which has continued with occa- 
sional interruptions ever since. In the summer 
of 1830, there was a revival in the school, and 
many of the children we trust learned experimen- 
tally the way of life. Harriet became much im- 
pressed, and appeared changed—her sister, older, 
obtained a hope about the same time; but Harriet 
was afraid she was not a Christian, but continued 
to pray ‘that she might love the Saviour,’ (as she 
expressed it.) 
During the winter of 1831, she was afflicted 


























with a severe illness. One evening after a dis- 


| tressing turn, she was put to sleep in a room with 
tures to the pilgrims, his fellow passengers, and | 


her parents. Her sister said te her in the morn- 


Let-| ing, ‘ you were so sick you could not pray last 


ters from Cyprus attest the good impression | "ght, sister,’ ‘ yes,’ said she,‘ I did, when pa and 
which his intercourse with the Greeks there, made ,™# Were in bed, I got up and kneeled by my bed 


in favor of schools, and we are not without hopes 
that the primary object of his mission will hereaf- 
ter be realized. 

Two classes of people claim the regard ofa 
missionary to Jerusalem; pilgrims and residents. 
In 1820, out of 3130 Christian pilgrims of differ- 
ent names, 1600 were Greeks. The following 
year, the whole number was but 2766, of which not- 
withstanding the troubles growing out ofthe Greek 
revolution, 1200 were still of that communion. In 
1822 and 1823, no Greeks ventured to make the 
pilgrimage, and the same was probably true of 
several subsequent years. In times of tranquili- 
ty, the annual average number of Greek pilgrims, 
may, perhaps, have been 2000. 

At the last passover, Gabriel supposes that there 
were more than 4000 of the Greeks, and above 
3000 of the Armenian faith. Among the former 
were a considerable number of Bulgarians; not 
more than 100 from independent Greece, but much 
the greater part from Asia Minor, many of whom 
embarked from this port. Hence the propriety 
and desirableness of an intimate connexion be- 
tween Jerusalem and Smyrna. It was from this 
port that the lamented Parsons, who was the first 
American missionary to the Holy Land, sailed in 
company with the pilgrims for Jerusalem, while 
his beloved associate Fisk, remained here; en- 
gaged in labors not greatly unlike our own. Some 
who began to learn the English language from 
his lips; and from his life, as we trust, the lan- 
guage of Canaan, are among the contributors to- 
wards our attempted school in Jerusalem. 

Of Greek pilgrims at the last passover, 80 were 
priests and 3 deacons. <A priest from Cesarea 
of Cappadocia, preached four times in Turkish, 
besides which little or no other public instruction 
was given. Not a few, howevér, listened with 











and prayed.’ Thus did this little child set an ex- 
ample that would reprove many older Christians. 
She recovered and enjoyed comfortable health. 
The fall before her last sickness, her father, who 
had never professed to be a Christian, became 
deeply concerned about his soul, but had not yet 
communicated it to any of his friends. One Sab- 
bath morning after he had gone to meeting, Har- 
riet came in from her retirement weeping, and 
feeling very anxious that her father sbould become 
a Christian. She says, ‘Ma, why don’t you pray 
for pa?? Her mother then read a chapter with. 
her children, and they united in prayer, and little 
Harriet poured out her full soul in prayer to God 
for her dear parent. Nor washer prayer unheard 
or disregarded. Her father soon found peace in 
believing, and joined with his family in morning 
and evening prayer around the fire-side. She had 
some time previous commenced learning the 
‘verse-a-day,’ which was introduced by an agent 
of the American Sabbath School Union, in which 
she was always very punctual. 

About this time, she commenced a diary, which 
she continued until her death. In the winter, a 
protracted meeting was held in the neighborhood, 
and she manifested great anxiety that they should 
have a good meeting—was much affected her- 
self, would often converse with the children at 
school on the subject of religion, and the situation 
of their souls; particularly, the last day of school, 
she exhorted them to ‘flee from the wrath to come.’ 
In her diary are found the names of several of 
her companions, put dowff as subjects of special 
prayer. Her mind seemed to be more and more 
occupied with eternal realitics. She conversed 
much on death, and in the little book dated March, 
1832, she writes ‘ that she loved Mr. H——, the 
Sabbath school agent, because he loved Christ,’ 
and expressed a wish to see him once more before 











interest to Gabriel, as he read the Scriptures in 
modern Greek, in his own room, and it is proba- 
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she died. Her health was at this time good, and 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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continued so until May 16th, when she was taken 
with the inflammation of the lungs, which soon 
became dropsy in the head, and terminated her 
life, Sabbath, May 20th, 1832, aged ten years 
and nine months. She learned the verse until 
deprived of her reason, and has left an example 
of perseverance, punctuality and attachment to 
the word of God, rarely equalled. Her disease 
was so violent, as to leave no opportunity to as- 
certain the state of her mind, in the immediate 
prospect of death; but her life and diary, give a 
heartfelt satisfaction that she has gone to rest in 
the bosom of her Saviour, whom she learned to 
love in the Sabbath school. 





RELIGION. 





From the Juvenile Watchman. 


The Praying little Girl. 


I knew a child a few years since in New-York, 
whose father, that had been an infidel, embraced 
Christianity when she was about seven or eight 
years of age. He collected his infidel books, 
which were numerous, and then threw them into 
the fire, and became a praying man, and taught 
his children to pray; he also gathered his children 
around him, once or twice a week, and instructed 
them in the things of religion. The child, on 
seeing this change in her father, and also in her 
mother and some of her elder brothers and sisters, 
who became pious about that time, began to think 
about her sulk and thought she would give worlds, 
did she possess them, to become as happy as her 
papa seemed to be when he prayed with his fami- 
ly. Inthe morning, his words so sunk into her 
heart, that she could not forget them until the 
time came for evening prayers. Consequently she 
dared not join with her play-mates in any thing 
she knew to be wicked during the day, and when 
the evening service had renewed the impressions, 
she still feared lest she should do any thing wicked 
before he prayed again. In this manner she lived 
some time, when she began to think she was 
growing better; by and by she found she had a 
very wicked heart, which could rever be accep- 
table to God, however well she might seemto do. 
Her papa told her if she would ask the Lord, he 
would take away that wicked heart and give her 
anew one. She went alone to pray, and some- 
thing made her ashamed; (I suppose it was the 
Devil, for he is always angry when children pray) 
she left the place, and feared to go again, lest she 
should have the same feelings: but something 
told her this was wicked, because Christ had com- 
manded all to pray; yet she was stubborn and 
would not pray, therefore she became more wick- 
ed, and thought less on her soul, though she often 
felt very unhappy. Some time after, her mother 
died, whose last words to her were, Will you seek 
the Lord?—the child’s reply was, Mother I will 
try. On passing the grave sometime after, the 
child remembered how much her mamma had 
prayed for her, but that she had not prayed for 
herself, and feeling her guilt, she paused, not wil- 
ling to encounter the shame she had felt when at+ 
tempting to pray before, and yet knowing that 
God required her to ask that she might receive. 
With these feelings she stood hesitating, till at 
length she started from the grave to go home, 
when these words come to her mind with great 
force, ‘‘ if you do not pray now, your condemna- 
tion will be sealed; ” she stopped and considered 
whether it was best to be a follower of Jesus, or 
to live in sin, thinking she might live without re- 
morse for sin after this, knowing she would go to 
perdition, by and by, but believing she would take 
a great deal of comfort first in sinning. These 
thoughts she first indulged, but O the pain it gave 
her, to think of leaving her mother and friends in 
heaven and all good people, and being shut from 
that happy place where God and angels reside. 

She thought she would then be willing to bear any 
shame or disgrace, and be despised by her wicked 
playmates, or suffer as much as those Christians 
who were put in the fire for their religion, if she 





might only go to heaven at last. She returned to 
the grave and kneeled down, resolved to pray there 
if it were all her life, till the Lord should forgive 
her sins. After she had been there some length 
of time, her papa ard brothers returned from 
Church, with the minister who was going with 
him to dine, and hearing the child praying, they 
went where she was, and the father with flowing 
tears requested her to go with him, but she could 
not walk with her father, but continued praying, 
when her father took her in his arms and carried 
her to the house, while she prayed all the way, 
and continued praying till the going down of the 
sun, When Jesus came and gave her a heart to 
love him, Then she was happy, and could in- 
vite all her palymates to go with her to heaven. 
She loved Christ more than she had loved her 
sins. The last I heard from her, she grew happier 
and happier in God, and her brothers and sisters 
were all converted but one. SorHRonia. 





‘MORALITY. 





The Dutch-Ship Master and the Russian Cottager. 

The following interesting anecdote occurs in a 
German work, lately published, entitled 4 Picture 
of St. Petersburgh. 

In a little town, five miles from St. Peters- 
burgh, lived a poor German woman. A small 
cottage was her only pessession, and the visits of 
a few ship-masters, on their way to Petersburgh, 
her only livelihood. Several Dutch shipmasters 
having supped at her house one evening, she 
found when they were gone, a sealed bag of mon- 
ey under the table. Some one of the company, 
had no doubt forgotten it, but they had sailed over 
to Cronstadt, and the wind being fair, there was 
no chance of their putting back. The good wo- 
man put the bag in her cupboard, to keep it till 
it should be called for. Full seven years, how- 
ever elasped and no one claimed it; and though 
often tempted by opportunity, and oftener by want, 
to make use of the contents, the poor woman’s 
good principles prevailed, and it remained un- 
touched. 

One evening, some shipmasters again stopped 
at her house for refreshment. Three of them 
were English, the fourth a Dutchman. Convers- 
ing on various matters, one of them asked the 
Dutchman if he had ever been in that town before. 
‘* Indeed, I have,” replied he, ‘‘ I know the place 
but too well; my being here, cost me seven hun- 
dred rubles.”” ‘* How so?” ‘* Why, in one of 
these wretched hovels, I once Icft behind me a 
bag of rubles.” ‘* Was the bag sealed?’ asked 
the old woman, who was sitting in the corner of 
the room, and whose attention was roused by the 
subject. ‘* Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with this 
very seal, here at my watch chain.”” The woman 
knew the seal instantly. ‘‘ Well, then,” said she, 
‘** by that you may recover what you have lost.”’ 
** Recover it, mother! No, no, I am rather too 
old to expect that: the world is not quite so hon- 
est—besides it is full seven years since I lost the 
money ;—say no more about it, it always makes 
me melancholy.” 

Meanwhile ‘the good woman slipped out, and 
presently returned with the bag. ‘‘ See here,” 
said she, ‘‘ honesty is not so rare, perhaps as you 
imagine;” and she threw the bag on the table. 





The guests were astonished, and the owner of 
the bag, as may be supposed, highly delighted.— 
He seized the bag, counted out one hundred ru- 
bles, and gave to the old woman, who thus, at 
length, was handsomely rewarded for her honesty. 








MISCELLANY. 








acinar 


A Practical Explanation of Faith. 
[Furnished by a Clergyman, for the Pastor's Journal.) 
Among the inquirers, at a protracted meeting, held 
in the vilegs of S——, was a young lady, who show- 
ed much frankness, and much knowledge of Gospel 
truth. When the duty of submission and trust in the 





attempt to give myself away, and cast myself upon 
the Saviour’s arm, thereis something in my heart which 
seems to draw back.” At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, just as 1 was about to leave the house of God, 
she came to me, and said, ‘‘ If I look away from my 
wicked heart, and look to Christ, will that be right?» 
“Yes,” I replied, ‘ look, and live.” I am informed 
that she still gives good evidence, of having seen such 
loveliness in his holy character, that she has, so far as 
man can judge, never been willing since that time, to 
withdraw her admiring gaze. 





TLe Bible in the Barn. 


The following anecdote rests on the authority of 
Mr. Beach, President of the Bible Society in Dryden, 
N. Y. It occurred in the place of his residence. 

While the Bible associations were making exertions 
to supply every destitute family with a copy of the 
book of God, a distributer called at a house whére he 
met with an angry repulse. The man of the house 
was full of “cursing and bitterness,’? he would not 
suffer a Bible to be left at his house. “If left any 
where,” said he, ‘‘ it shall be left at the barn.” ‘*Ve- 
ry well,” the distributer meekly replied; ‘Ido not 
know as I could select a better place for it: our blessed 
Saviour was born in a manger! He went quickly to 
the barn and deposited the sacred treasure in a safe 
place, with much prayer that it might bless even him 
who would not allow it to remain in his house. The 
man, struck at the unlooked-for reply of the distribu- 
ter, was led to think of his own rashness and guilt; and 
especially of our Saviour’s birth-place. After two or 
three days his distress became so great that he went 
out to the barn in search of the rejected volume. He 
turned to the passage which records the circumstances 
of the birth of the divine Redeemer, and read and wept, 
and it is hoped, repented and consecrated himself to 
God through faith in Christ. The once spurned book 
found a place not only in his house, but its truths are 
received into the heart and control the life. 

[Monthly Extracts, Am. Bible Society 





Meanine or “ Dericient.”»—* Have you obtained 
a good character to-day, sir?”’ said a gentleman to a 
little fellow just out of school. ‘* No, sir,?? was the 
reply, “Ihave been deficient.” ‘ And what is the 
meaning of ‘ deficient?’ ” inquired the first. ‘It means 
when you get a licking,” answered the boy. 





Select Sentences, 


The highest perfection of human reason, isto know 
that there is an infinity of truth beyond its reach.— 
PascaL, 


Truth no less than virtue, not unfrequently forms 
the middle path between two extremes.—Lacon. 


Truth is not only a man’s ornament, but his instru- 
ment. It is the great man’s glory, and the poor man’s 
stock. A man’s truth is his livelihood, his recommen- 
dation, his letters of credit. 





POETRY. 
From the Amherst College Shrine. 
* TO MY SISTER. 

When gloomy thoughts my bosom fill 

And wayward, wanton fancies chill; 
When hopes no more their wreaths entwine 
But sorrow bends o’er memory’s shrine; 
When wasting griefs upon my soul 

Their dark and dreary surges roll; 

When naught to joy my soul can move, 

I live within a sister’s love. 

When friends once ardent, cold appear, 
And cast upon me looks austere; 

When all the world is stern and cold, 

And common friendship all withhold; 
When woman’s heart is toward me changed 
And love doth mourn with looks estranged, 
I can from all these pangs remove, 

And find a sister’s changeless love. 

When with close study’s toil I tire, 

And for affection’s smile aspire, 

And sick with wearied hopes of fame, 
Would half forego the high poised aim, 
While rising thoughts bring back to mind 
Seenes which were left long since behind— 
I drop the book, and thoughts will rove 
To greet a sister’s priceless love, 

And when at shadowy close of even. 

Blest quiet bears the soul to heaven; 

When the long toils of lingering day, 

And all its cares are swept away; 

When contemplation holds her reign 
Dispelling every thought profane, 














Redeemer was urged, and explained by a variety of 
comparisons, “*Q,” said she, “I see it; but when I 


Then, when my thoughts are wrapt above, 
Then, most I prize a sister’s love. 








